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The Bill-fish (Scomberesox Storerii), Fig. 113, which but 
fifteen years since I saw stranded. on the shore by the thou- 
sands, driven in by its devouring pursuers, has gradually 
decreased, till at the present time it has nearly, if not quite, 
been driven away, and I think that during the past year 
there was not one specimen seen at Provincetown. 



CULTIVATION OF ALPINE FLOWERS. 

BY ALFRED W. BENNETT. 

Mr. Robinson is no mere enthusiast in his subject when he 
says : — "This book ('Alpine Flowers for English Gardens') 
is written to dispel a very general error that the exquisite 
flowers of alpine countries cannot be grown in gardens, and 
as one of a series of manuals having for their object the im- 
provement of our out-door gardening, which it appears to 
me, is of infinitely greater importance than anything that 
can ever be accomplished in enclosed structures, even if 
glass sheds or' glass palaces were within the reach of all." 
His first concern is with the structure of rockeries, in the 
mode of building which not only is the taste still displayed, 
or at all events till quite recently, barbarous and inartistic 
in the extreme ; but it would seem as if the very conditions 
necessary for the health of the plants were studiously neg- 
lected. The ordinary idea of the treatment of rock-plants, 
judging from the hideous monstrosities which may be seen 
in many a gentleman's garden, is that you have nothing to 
do but to poke them in between the chinks of perfectly bare 
stones or clinkers piled together in a promiscuous heap, in 
order to present them in their native habitats. A gardener 
who commits such an absurdity as this, can never have as- 
cended a mountain with his eyes open. To quote again from 
Mr. Robinson: — "Mountains are often bare, and cliffs are 
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usually devoid of soil ; but we must not conclude therefrom 
that the choice jewellery of plant-life scattered over the ribs 
of the mountain, or the interstices of the crag, live upon 
little more than the mountain air and the melting snow ! 
Where will you find such a depth of well-ground stony soil, 
and withal such perfect drainage, as on the ridges of debris 
flanking some great glacier, stained all over with tufts of 
crimson saxifrage ? Can you gauge the depth of that narrow 
chink, from which peep tufts of the diminutive and beautiful 
Androsace helvetica ? No ; it has gathered the crumbling 
grit and scanty soil for ages and ages; and the roots enter 
so far that nothing the tourist carries with him can bring out 
enough of them to enable the plant to live elsewhere." Al- 
pine plants are peculiarly exposed to sudden alternations of 
heat and cold, of moisture and dryness. The cold, almost 
frosty, night will be followed, in July and August, by an 
unclouded day, when the rays of the sun beat on the un- 
sheltered surface of the rock with an intensity that would 
scorch up many an English meadow plant. Only a very 
small proportion of alpine plants are annuals ; and they are 
frequently provided with a storehouse of nourishment in the 
form of rosettes or tufts of thick succulent leaves ; but their 
chief water supply is through their roots ; and thus we find 
that while our garden annuals have fibrous roots of insignifi- 
cant dimensions, and even our forest trees will seldom strike 
their roots to a greater depth than the height of their foliage, 
the roots of alpine plants, scarcely an inch in height, will be 
found to penetrate the chinks between the rocks full of rich 
earth, to the depth of sometimes more than a yard, or forty 
times the height that they venture into the air. The neglect 
of this most essential condition for the growth of alpine plants 
is of itself amply sufficient to account for the failure which 
has generally accompanied the attempts to introduce these 
lovely flowers to our rockeries. A good depth of soil is in- 
deed more indispensable to these plants than the presence of 
rock and stone. They no doubt prefer to expand their 
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flowers and extend their green shoots over the bare rock ; 
and where rock- work is artistically managed^ this faint at- 
tempt at a reconstruction of their native habitat adds greatly 
to the picturesqueness of the eifect. But many of them will 
flourish equally well in open borders, and even when planted 
in pots, with a few stones about them to protect the roots 
from the direct action of the sun, if only the two requisites 
are attended to, of constant moisture and perfect drainage ; 
and hence they are invaluable acquisitions to the cottage or 
window gardener. The Saxifrages, the beautiful purple 
Aubrietia, with respect to which Mr. Robinson says, "rock- 
works, ruins, stony places, sloping banks, and rootwork suit it 
perfectly ; no plant is so easily established in such places, nor 
will any other alpine plant clothe them so quickly with the 
desired vegetation," the various species, of Arabis, the alpine 
Primulas, all make excellent bedding plants. The ease with 
which a new alpine can be domesticated in our climate is 
shown by the rapid spread of the lovely early forget-me-not, 
Myosotis dissitiflora, brought not many years since from the 
Alps near the Vogelberg, now to be had from every nursery- 
man, and the treasure of many a cottage garden, with its 
exquisite sky-blue flowers, continuing from mid- winter till 
early summer. 

But it is not alpine flowers only which will repay the small 
amount of trouble necessary for their introduction. Many 
plants which are never grown without the protection of a 
greenhouse, do not require any elevation of temperature for 
their successful growth, but merely an absence of great 
changes of both temperature and moisture. This is especially 
the case with not a few of the most delicate ferns, such as 
the elegant maidenhair, and the two fragile little filmy-ferns ; 
and the requisite uniformity of temperature and moisture 
can be obtained out of doors by the erection of a partially 
underground grotto or ravine of rocks, through which water 
is perpetually trickling, the entrance being protected by a 
screen of foliage from the direct influence of the weather. 
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It is astonishing how equable a climate can be obtained by a 
simple device of this kind. The drawing given on p. 359 
is from such a rock-cave constructed in the grounds of one 
of our most scientific and successful nurserymen near York, 
where he grows not only our royal so-called "flowering fern," 
the Osmunda regalis, and sevei-al foreign allied species, but 
the most beautiful of all this beautiful tribe, the moisture- 
loving Killarney fern, which clothes the soil of the damp 
dark woods by the Tore waterfall. 

The beauty of these horticultural experiments is that they 
can be tried tm so small a scale, and are thus within the 
reach of almost every one ; yielding a source of pure and 
healthy enjoyment which few other pursuits will afford. Mr. 
Robinson almost promises us that his little book shall be the 
first of a series of similar manuals on different departments 
of gardening ; and we can hardly conceive a greater service 
than this to a large number of his countrymen, who merely 
require to be told how to set to work to cultivate this fasci- 
nating science. — Quarterly Joitrnal of Science. 



WHAT IS THE "WASHINGTON EAGLE"? 

BY J. A. ALLEN. 



Editors of the American Naturalist : Sirs : — Will you please inform 
me through the Naturalist or otherwise, whether you have ever known 
of the Washington Eagle (Haliaetus Washingtonii), being captured or 
seen In New Hampshire. I have an eagle' in my possession which I think 
is the "Washington Eagle." It was caught last spring in Goflfstown, near 
Manchester, N. H. It is a large bird, measuring eight feet from tip to tip 
of wings, three and one-half feet in length, and weighs fourteen and one- 
half pounds. I have also two other eagles, a Golden, and a Bald Eagle. 
The Golden Eagle measures seven and one-half feet from tip to tip, three 
feet in length, and weighs twelve and one-half pounds. The Bald Eagle 
measures seven feet in extent of wings, and three feet from point of beak 
to end of tail, and weighs eleven pounds. I think that the Bald Eagle has 
a differently shaped beak from the other, and that is why I am in doubt 



